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THE OUTLOOK FOR LIBERAL 


EDUCATION® 


THE liberal-arts college is going through its 
Gethsemane. Its record in the past foretells 
an even brighter future after its baptism of 
fire in the present war. 

The nine Colonial colleges, the only ones es- 
tablished before the American Revolution, have 
survived four wars in which our country was 
involved with foreign nations. They stand on 
solid foundations and will render greater service 
after this present holocaust. The 600 or more 
other standard colleges established after them 
will do likewise. 

Significant is the fact that not one accredited 
four-year college has been obliged to close its 
doors during World War II. Many of these 
same colleges, however, were closed temporarily 
during the War between the States. Some were 
in serious distress during World War I. The 
occasional statements in the press about the 
closing of colleges refer to junior colleges and 
to professional schools. 

In making these confident observations, I am 
not unmindful of the distress in which a small 
number of men’s colleges suddenly find them- 
selves because of the withdrawal of Army units. 


1 Summary of address delivered at the inaugura- 
tion of President Russell D. Cole, Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, April 25, 1944. 
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All the colleges with competent facilities have 
been of vital service to the Army and Navy in 
training officers and technicians. The coeduca- 
tional colleges and those for women only are 
able, because of the increase in women students, 
to weather the storm a little better. Apparently 
all are being able to make adjustments in one 
way or another to meet the situation. A sizeable 
number of faculty and staff officers in each col- 
lege have been absorbed in the armed forces and 
in industries needed for war purposes. 

The Colonial colleges at Williamsburg, Prince- 
ton, and New York furnished the yong men who 
were primarily responsible for those immortal 
documents, the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. These 
and the other Colonial colleges furnished ‘most 
of the leaders in Church and State in the early 
days of our great country. 

In more recent times the colleges have pro- 
duced the leaders not only in Church and State 
but also in all the learned professions and divi- 
sions of industry and trade. The challenge now 
is to the liberal-arts colleges to produce the men 
and women with intelligence and vision to win 
the Peace just as surely as we shall win this 
terrible war. 
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It is axiomatic that the men and women who 
are winning this war will return to run the 
government. All who have been imbued with 
the ideals of stich colleges, as the one in whose 
honor we | eae here, should feel their 
responsibi in taking places of leadership in 
public affairg|so that we shall not be led down 
some totalitarian precipice by crack-brained 
minority leaders or windy demagogues. 

For winning the Peace we need a World 
Federation with such conecomitants as a World 
Court, a World Police, and other international 
units like those already established—the Inter- 
national Labor Office, the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. It is 
significant that the great church which through- 
out the years has supported Cornell College has 
just completed a “crusade” in support of such 
a general plan. 

Deus et Humanitas is the motto on the seal of 
Cornell College. On the open book beneath the 
motto is the one word educimus, a plea to Cor- 
nell College students to be better prepared to 
serve God and fellowman. If all the other great 
liberal-arts colleges live up to their similar mot- 
toes and ideals, we shall win an abiding Peace. 

In the training and education for the leader- 
ship needed to win the war, there has been a 
notable curricular shift to mathematics, the nat- 
ural sciences, and physical education. After the 
war the humanities, the social sciences, the fine 
arts, philosophy, and religion must and will 
again be placed on a par with mathematics and 
science. Nor must the emphasis on physical 
education be relaxed whatever form of universal 
military service may be evolved. 

There has been much ferment in college fac- 
ulties concerning curriculum acceleration and 
other features of the liberal-arts program. The 
Association of American Colleges has had a dis- 
tinguished committee working on these prob- 
lems since it was organized on a unanimous 
vote of the association at its annual meeting 
of nearly two years ago. Naturally, discussion 
hinges on the development of student attitudes, 
abilities and skills, and areas of knowledge 
necessary for an educated person. Admitting 
all the fine statements and definitions already 
developed, I think that the main problem is to 
find the competent instructors and counselors. 
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The graduate schools will have also their great 
responsibility. Their products, who expect to 
be successful as college teachers, must have not 
only the scholarship, personality, desire, but 
also the education in how to teach. 

Immediately after our success at arms in the 
European theater of war, it is evident that the 
colleges will have an increase in student enroll- 
ment. In addition to the regular group of enter- 
ing freshmen, there will be the sizeable group 
of veterans being gradually demobilized who will 
be anxious to take advantage of Federal aid, 
which has already been voted unanimously by 
the Senate and the House. It is quite likely 
that plans now under consideration by educa- 
tional leaders and the Department of State will 
mean the migration here of many college stu- 
dents from the war-torn countries of Europe. 
There is also an increasing number of college 
students coming to the United States from Cen- 
tral and South America. 

Great will be the temptation to support legis- 
lation for continuing Federal aid to college stu- 
dents in general after the six-year period al- 
lowed to veterans. Such a tendency is danger- 
ous. College administrators might unwittingly 
encourage the totalitarian trend of government, 
with Federal domination of higher education as 
well as Federal aid. The state-supported insti- 
tutions can certainly get along with state aid 
and not be dependent upon Federal support. 
The independent and church-related institutions 
must rely on reduced income from endowments, 
on student fees, and on annual gifts from alumni 
and friends. The older and stronger the college, 
and the more active the program, will the latter 
feature be increasingly successful for balancing 
budgets. There are still to be found interested 
lovers of the colleges who can and will give sub- 
stantial sums in their lifetime and especially 
through their last will and testament. 

The student who comes under the influence of 
a true liberal-arts college will have his character 
developed, his intellectual horizon widened, his 
cultural equipment greatly increased, and solid 
foundations laid for his chosen life work. The 
emphasis will be laid not on how to make a 
better living but rather how to live a richer, 
fuller life. 
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THE PROPOSED REVISIONS OF sciaeiil 


FEDERAL TAXES AS THEY 
AFFECT COLLEGE STAFFS 


CONSIDERABLE progress toward a more simple 
plan of Federal income-tax reporting is found 
in the tentative draft of a taxation bill about 
to be placed before Congress. The 1943 form, 
involving as it did three different kinds of taxes 
plus the “forgiveness,” could hardly have been 
made more complicated; hence, most anything 
that can be devised will be simple in comparison 
to it. 

The new plan reduces the four calculations in 
1943 to two, namely, a normal tax to replace 
the present Victory tax, and a surtax. Different 
exemptions and deductions apply to these two 
taxes but they are in units of $500. Tax experts 
had hoped for a single, integrated income-tax 
schedule, but thus far this proposal has been 
rejected. 

One of the chief benefits coming from present 
proposals is an option of paying taxes on a 
standard table. This would be of little benefit, 
however, to many taxpayers who have interest, 
medical bills, and other items which would en- 
title them to considerably more than would be 
allowed under the proposed tables. If these 
persons are to get the benefit of these allowances 
they would still have to do their own calcula- 
tions, which would be very little less complicated 
than those of the current year. 

As far as employers are concerned, the situa- 
tion is not only not improved, but is made more 
complex. New withholding tables are contem- 
plated and two withholding rates or brackets 
are proposed instead of one as in the past. All 
records and calculations will have to be replaced 
as of January 1, 1945. 

The real problem about taxation, however, is 
not merely simplification, but equalization and 
co-ordination. In spite of all the talk about the 
excess burden on the white-collar worker, his 
position grows steadily worse. The proposed 
1944 tax schedules as they now stand, while they 
do not change the basic rates, change exemp- 
tions and deductions in such a way as to make 
taxes higher on the salaried person. The most 
important change is that of the elimination of 
the earned-income credit, by which salaried peo- 
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ple could secure an exemption of 10 per cent 
of the major part of their income. It is ad- 
mitted that this reflects in the item of caleula- 
tions, and simplification would dictate its re- 
moval, but the result is higher taxes on persons 
whose main income is from salaries and wages, 
and if those salaries and wages have not been 
increased during the war period the individual 
is that much worse off. Many excise taxes also 
now cannot be deducted. 

Schedules proposed in the new simplification 
law effective in 1945 will provide about the same 
distribution of the tax load as at present. Per- 
sons with children in college still dependent on 
their parents will fare somewhat better because 
of the proposed elimination of the 18-year age 
limit as long as they are dependent. 

The most forward-looking proposal as to a 
better tax system in my opinion is that con- 
tained in a resolution by Representative Carlson 
(Kansas) which is supported by the American 
Institute of Accountants and many other agen- 
cies. It provides for a commission of members 
of Congress, government experts, accountants, 
lawyers, and others with tax experience. It 
proposes, not merely simplification, but develop- 
ment of a long-range integrated policy, better 
distribution of the tax burden, elimination of 
hardships and inequities, and improved methods 
of prevention of tax evasion and avoidance. 
This is the type of program to which Congress 
should give its consideration, and not limit itself 
to the minor adjustments of the form and pro- 
cedures that are proposed in the present recom- 
mendations. 

The problem of Federal tax equalization is an 
acute one with respect to university and college 
faculties and many other millions of citizens 
who have had little or no benefit from the 90- 
per-cent gain in national income between 1939 
and 1943 recently reported by the Federation 
of Tax Administrators. Some institutions have 
not even been able to bring their salaries in all 
ranks back to the predepression level (1931-32 
or earlier). Senator Elbert D. Thomas (Utah), 
in the American for April, 1944, makes the case 
for all white-collar workers: 
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. I have before me incontrovertible testi- 
mony which shows that 20,000,000 Americans and 
their dependents are living as best they can on in- 
comes that have not risen appreciably since Pearl 
Harbor. While their incomes were frozen, their 
taxes have increased, they have bought War Bonds, 
they have contributed to war charities, and their 
cost of food, clothing, and shelter has gone up. 


Meanwhile, the cost of living has risen at least 
20 per cent, thus making the effective salary 
still only about 80 per cent of the 1939 level. 
Federal taxes for the average faculty person are 
many times what they were prior to 1940. Per- 
sons earning less than $3,000 pay 15 per cent or 
more in such taxes. Those with salaries between 
$3,000 and $5,000 are paying from 18 per cent 
to 20 per cent of their gross income. Those in 
higher levels are in even larger proportion. 
Thus, the true value of the average faculty 
man’s salary, even allowing for such increases 
as he may have received, is much below that 
prior to 1940 in spite of a 90-per-cent gain in 
national income. Members of university staffs 
in still higher salary levels, where salaries are 
relatively static, find themselves with real in- 
come 30 per cent to 40 per cent less than in 
1939. This group includes educational per- 
sonnel of greatest distinction and largest re- 
sponsibility. They find it increasingly difficult 
to meet demands placed on them by their posi- 
tions and to accumulate the reserves needed to 
protect them after retirement. Those who have 
already retired on a fixed income are now wrest- 
ling with that reality. 

Their comfort is not particularly increased by 
such a press release as the following: “Florida 
this year must be seen to be believed. Every- 
thing about it must be spoken of in superala- 
tives—the most overcrowded, the most gay, the 
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most social, the most filled with service men and 
women, the most frenetic, the most expensive, 
the most vulgar, the most beautiful, and the most 
ugly places and people are within its borders— 
and a great many more people are having to 
stay here a lot longer than they expected, inci- 
dentally.” (Chicago Tribune, April 2, 1944.) 
This is not said to belittle Florida or other simi- 
lar vacation points. The world needs recrea- 
tion which these points offer, and university and 
college people would like again to have the 
chance to enjoy them. Such a possibility under 
present conditions, however, seems exceedingly 
remote to them, and they wonder what has hap- 
pened and why, to make it possible in this war- 
time for so many other people to have such 
advantages. 

College and university faculties have shown 
a readiness to carry their proper share of the 
burden of a victorious war. But it is not to be 
wondered that they grow discouraged as they 
see their comparative economic status going 
steadily downward. Unless such institutions 
can restore the real income of their staffs to a 
level comparable with other social groups corre- 
sponding to prewar relationships, young men 
and women of promise and outstanding ability 
will turn to other pursuits and thus make it im- 
possible for educational institutions to main- 
tain faculties of competence and distinction. 

As Senator Thomas says: 


. . . When you drive these workers into a bare- 
existence living you retard the development of 
music, of literature, of the arts; you stop the prog- 
ress of education; you block the development of 
better homes and of the decent living of which the 
United States has been so proud. ... Crush the 
white-collar workers and you cripple America. 





“MANPOWER SHORTAGE” MAY SOON 
SHIFT FROM WAR AND INDUSTRY 
TO EDUCATION 

THE signing of the “G. I. Bill of Rights” 
(June 22) by the President was, of course, a 
foregone conclusion once the measure had passed 
both houses of Congress. Among the most im- 
portant provisions of the new law are the lib- 
eral allotments that will be available to veterans 


for the continuance of their education and train- 
ing in universities, colleges, and vocational 
schools of every type. These institutions have 
long anticipated this legislation, and in many 
ways they have been preparing for their soon- 
to-be increased responsibilities, as numerous re- 
ports in this journal have abundantly testified. 

Just now it seems that even more strenuous 
efforts on the part of educational institutions to 
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get themselves ready for an unprecedented in- 
flux of students are indicated, not only by the 
new legislation, but also, and more significantly, 
by the prospect that demobilization on a fairly 
extensive scale will begin much earlier than most 
of us have dared to hope. The recent statement 
by Winston Churchill, and the earlier prediction 
by General Eisenhower, to the effect that the 
war in Europe may be terminated in 1944, have 
been given an emphatic sanction by the signal 
success of the initial invasion of France, the 
continued advance of the Allied forces in Italy, 
and the opening of the great Russian offensive 
on the eastern front. Recent victories in the 
Pacific, too, add to the probability that the 
struggle in the Far East, while it will continue 
to be sanguinary and otherwise costly, will not 
be so prolonged as has been feared. 

At the present writing, there seems to be little 
doubt that the higher institutions in 1945-46 
will be called upon to serve a student personnel 
at least double that of 1940-41, and probably 
much more than double. If this happens, the 
“manpower shortage” will shift from war and 
industry to education, and especially to higher 
and vocational education. It may be, indeed, 
that the military and naval authorities will find 
in this situation a clear justification for giving 
a priority in demobilization to those who left 
teaching jobs to enter the armed forces.— 
W. C. B. 


TWO SHORT COURSES IN PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 

Wirs the belief that good public relations are 
vital to the future of the colleges and that many 
colleges have only begun to learn how intricate 
their problems in public relations are, plans 
have been made by Searritt College for Chris- 
tian Workers (Nashville, Tenn.) to hold a short 
course in publie relations for colleges, July 10— 
11, and by Syracuse (N. Y.) University to hold 
a seminar in public relations for higher educa- 
tion, July 18-20. 

These are believed to be the first projects of 
their kind to be held, and both are indorsed by 
the American College Publicity Association. 
The course at Searritt College will also be spon- 
sored by the Joint Committee on Public Rela- 
tions for Educational Institutions of the Metho- 
dist Church. 
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Among the leaders scheduled at Searritt Col- 
lege are: James L. Robb, president, Tennessee 
Wesleyan College (Athens); Hubert T. Quil- 
lian, president, La Grange (Ga.) College; Hugh 
C. Stuntz, president, Searritt College; Arthur 
L. Brandon, publicity director, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity (Nashville), president-elect, ACPA; W. 
Emerson Reck, director of public relations, Col- 
gate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), past presi- 
dent, ACPA; and Stewart Harral, director of 
publicity, University of Oklahoma. 

In the seminar at Syracuse University, Mr. 
Reek will emphasize in his lectures “Principles 
of Publicity and Public Relations,” “Setting up 
the Publie-Relations Program,’ “Publie Rela- 
tions with Your Public,” and “Public Relations 
through Your Public.” Benjamin Fine, educa- 
tional editor, The New York Times, will address 
the group on “Fundamentals of Newspaper 
Publicity” and “Interpreting Higher Education 
through the Press.” P. Caspar Harvey, di- 
rector of public relations, William Jewell Col- 
lege (Liberty, Mo.), vice-president in charge of 
radio for ACPA, will discuss “Principles of 
Radio Publicity” and “Application of Radio 
Techniques,” and E. D. Whittlesey, University 
of Denver, president, ACPA, “Ethics of Pub- 
lie Relations.” 

An experience clinic, a problems clinic, and 
a question-and-answer period will be features of 
the seminar. Additional information on the 
short course at Scarritt College may be obtained 
by writing to Mrs. J. C. Crawford, director of 
public relations. For further details regarding 
the seminar at Syracuse University, address 
Douglass W. Miller, director of public informa- 
tion. 


AN INSTITUTE ON STUDENT-PER- 
SONNEL WORK 

AN institute on student-personnel work will 
be held on the Los Angeles campus of the Uni- 
versity of California during the week of July 
24 as part of the summer session. 

The institute, which is planned in collabora- 
tion with Western Personnel Service, a co-oper- 
ative association of western colleges and univer- 
sities formed to work together on student-per- 
sonnel problems, is designed to heip colleges and 
universities in the evaluation and development 
of student-personnel services. E. G. William- 
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son, dean of students, University of Minnesota, 
will be the leader of the sessions. 


Educators who have been developing new tech- 
niques for the Army and Navy, personnel men from 
industry, exservice men, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
all will bring the benefit of their experiences for 
discussion by college personnel officers and others 
who share in student counseling, including deans, 
teachers, registrars, counselors, and placement 
officers. 


Morning sessions will be open to all persons 
interested in training for leadership; afternoon 
sessions, institute members only, will be devoted 
to discussions of techniques for professional stu- 
dent-personnel workers. Registration as mem- 
bers of the institute “will be limited to represen- 
tatives from colleges and universities.” 

Further details may be secured by writing to 
J. Harold Williams, director of summer sessions, 
University of California, Los Angeles 24, or to 
Western Personnel Service, 30 North Raymond 
Avenue, Pasadena 1. 


PLACEMENT TESTS REPLACE HIGH- 
SCHOOL CREDITS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL achievement measured by place- 
ment tests, rather than by high-school eredits, 
hereafter will be the basis of placing students 
in the College of the University of Chicago, 
Robert M. Hutchins, president, announced re- 
cently. Use of the placement tests for this pur- 
pose, which will be especially beneficial to re- 
turning war veterans, began with the opening 
of the summer quarter, June 19. President 
Hutchins added: 


The decision to use actual educational achieve- 
ment to determine the level at which students enter 
the College is another step in the university’s pro- 
gram to abolish educational bookkeeping. The 
totaling up of credits already has been eliminated 
in determining educational progress in the College; 
it is now to be eliminated in determining the quali- 
fications of new students for the College. 


Placement tests, it is reported by Ernest C. 
Colwell, vice-president of the university and 
dean of the faculties, have been used for a 
decade in the College to guide advisers in coun- 
seling students. They were used to some extent 
last year in establishing the level to which stu- 
dents belonged by right of acquired knowledge. 
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As a result, better equipped students were 
moved ahead, since it was found that depending 
on a total of high-school credits in measuring 
the educational level of the student was, “at best, 
leaning on a broken reed.” 

Inauguration of the new general testing sys- 
tem was given impetus by the work of Ralph W. 
Tyler, professor of education, university ex- 
aminer, and director of the world’s largest mili- 
tary test-making laboratory, which is located at 
the university. Dr. Tyler pointed out that war 
veterans entering or returning to college will 
receive full recognition for skills and knowledge 
achieved during war service, knowledge other- 
wise unaccredited. 

Placement testing for veterans has been gain- 
ing the approval of major universities through- 
out the country, but its application to all enter- 
ing college students at the University of Chicago 
is a unique departure from accepted university 
methods, according to Clarence H. Faust, dean 
of the College. 


THE “OLD NORTH STATE” SCORES 
ANOTHER “FIRST” IN LIBERAL 
LEGISLATION 


NortH Caro.ina is the “first Southern state 
to take the final step toward eliminating the 
difference in salaries of Negro and white pub- 
lie-school teachers,” according to a recent press 
release from the State News Bureau at Raleigh. 
The statement reads in part as follows: 


At its June meeting . .. the State Board of 
Education approved plans for equalizing salaries of 
Negro and white teachers with surplus funds ex- 
pected to be on hand during the 1944-45 school 
term—thus fulfilling a pledge made a decade ago 
to the Negroes of North Carolina. 

Several other Southern states now are in the 
process of equalizing Negro and white teachers sal- 
aries. Some Southern states are doing so because 
of court orders. In 1940, the Fourth U. 8S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals held that differentials in teacher 
salaries based on race are discriminatory and in vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United States, 
Since the opinion was handed down, Negro teachers 
in a number of Southern states have brought court 
action in an effort to obtain pay equal to that of the 
white teachers in the same state. No such court 
action has been brought in North Carolina, where 
Negro teachers and the state government chose to 
bring about equalization under an agreement cover- 
ing a period of years. 
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The salary differences—known to educators as 
‘*the differential ’’—will be eliminated entirely dur- 
ing the 1944—45 school year. ... 


ALABAMA FORMS AN EDUCATIONAL- 
SURVEY COMMISSION 


In 1943, the Alabama Legislature established 
the Alabama Educational Survey Commission 
to study and report on the development of edu- 
cation at all levels in the state. Governor 
Chauncey Sparks appointed Hubert Searcy, 
president, Huntingdon College (Montgomery), 
as chairman of the commission. Other members 
are: The Right Reverend C. C. J. Carpenter, 
bishop of the Diocese of Alabama; Colonel Ed. 
Field, editor, the Selma Times-Journal; W. M. 
Rogers, attorney, Birmingham; 8. E. Roper, 
Alabama State Federation of Labor, Sheffield; 
Douglass Stockham, vice-president and trea- 
surer, Stockham Pipe Fittings Company, Bir- 
mingham; and Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, Mobile. 

The commission requested the American Coun- 
cil on Education to co-operate in the survey 
through the nomination of a director and a 
group of consultants. George F. Zook, presi- 
dent, ACE, has reported that the commission, 
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at its meeting in Montgomery in April, ap- 
proved the election of the staff and consultants 
nominated by the council. The consultants met 
with the commission, May 8 and 9. 

Maurice F. Seay, director of the bureau of 
school service and head of the department of 
educational administration, University of Ken- 
tucky, is serving as director of the staff. He is 
assisted by John A. Dotson. The offices of the 
survey staff are located in the Capitol Building 
at Montgomery. 

The consultants who are available for assist- 
ance throughout the study are: C. S. Boucher, 
chancellor, University of Nebraska; John E. 
Brewton, dean, Graduate School, the George 
Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville, 
Tenn.) ; Doak S. Campbell, president, Florida 
State College for Women (Tallahassee); J. 
Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner for 
research, New York State Education Depart- 
ment; John Dale Russell, professor of educa- 
tion, the University of Chicago, and secretary 
of the Commission on Colleges and Universities, 
North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools; Dr. Seay; and Dr. Zook. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

CHARLES FRANKLIN PHILLIPS, professor of 
economics, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. 
Y.), was elected president, Bates College (Lew- 
iston, Me.), at a meeting of the Trustees, June 
23. Dr. Phillips, who has been on leave of ab- 
sence since 1941 for service with the Office of 
Price Administration in Washington and has 
been serving as deputy administrator in charge 
of rationing since May, will assume the presi- 
dency in the fall. 


MILpRED P. SHERMAN, assistant dean, Rad- 
eliffe College, has been promoted to the dean- 
ship, and Martha Bob Lucas, of Richmond 
(Va.), has been named associate dean. 


Wintu1am W. Worster, an architect of Cali- 
fornia who, in association with Harry A. Thom- 
sen, Jr., designed the Housing Authority’s slum- 
clearance project, Valencia Gardens, San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed dean, School of Archi- 


tecture, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
to succeed Walter R. MacCornack, who retires 
today. 


Maovrice H. Crossy, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Smith College, has been ap- 
pointed dean, Briarcliff Junior College (Briar- 
cliff Manor, N. Y.), and will take office, August 
1, according to an announcement released to the 
press, June 22, by Mrs. Ordway Tead, president. 
In addition to his duties in the deanship, Mr. 
Crosby will teach mathematics and serve as 
chairman of the Committee of Advisers to Stu- 
dents. 


Lonzo JonEs, dean of the faculty and director 
of student personnel, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College (Warrensburg), whose leave 
of absence to serve as leader of the Collaboration 
Center for the Study of Child Growth and 
Development, the University of Chicago, was 
reported in ScHoot anp Society, October 9, 
1943, has returned to his former post. 
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BertHoLp L. ULLMAN, since 1925 professor 
of. Latin, the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed Kenan professor of Latin and chair- 
man of the department of classics, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Dr. Ullman’s prede- 
cessor in the Kenan chair, Gustave Adolphus 
Harrer, died, November 26, 1943, as reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, December 11. 


GrorGcE A. THIEL, associate professor of geol- 
ogy, University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department to succeed 
William H. Emmons, who retired, June 30. 
Frank F. Grout, professor of geology and min- 
eralogy, has been named director of the Minne- 
sota Geological Survey to succeed Professor 
Emmons in this post. Ernst C. Abbe, associate 
professor of botany, succeeds Carl O. Rosen- 
dahl, retired, as chairman of the department. 


AmonG the chairmen of departments at City 
College (New York) who will assume office to- 
day are the following: William G. Crane, pro- 
fessor of English, to sueceed Alfred D. Compton 
in the department of English; Benjamin Har- 
row, professor of chemistry, to succeed William 
L. Prager; Daniel T. O’Connell, formerly act- 
ing chairman, department of geology; and Sol 
Liptzin, formerly acting chairman, department 
of German. In accordance with a by-law of the 
Board of Higher Edueation, chairmen of de- 
partments are elected by members of the staff 
every three years. Among chairmen re-elected 
by their peers are: H. L. Kuntzleman, depart- 
ment of accountancy; G. W. Eggers, art; J. A. 
Dawson, biology; A. E. Albrecht, business ad- 
ministration; H. C. Newton, classical languages; 
G. C. Autenrieth, drafting; G. W. Edwards, eco- 
nomics; E. R. Mosher, education; Walter R. 
Sharp, government; Nelson P. Mead, history; 
Frank §. Lloyd, hygiene; Lewis Mayers, law; 
F. L. D. Goodrich, library; M. Philip, mathe- 
maties; W. Neidlinger, music; Y. H. Krikorian, 
philosophy; C. A. Corcoran, physics; G. Mur- 
phy, psychology; Gustave A. Schulz, public 
speaking; W. E. Knickerbocker, Romance lan- 
guages; Samuel Joseph, sociology; and John L. 
Bergstresser, student life. 


HarotD B. Peprnsxy, of the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed counselor for the 
Vocational Counseling and Guidance Center, 
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University of Kansas. The appointment of 
Austin H. Turney as director was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, April 8. Dean W. Malott, 
president of the university, has announced the 
appointment of a state-wide advisory committee 
including: Helen Olson, Edward W. Franzke, 
and C. J. Poirier, of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, Topeka; Carl H. Kunsemuller, voca- 
tional rehabilitation officer, Wichita; O. Myking 
Mehus, vocational administration officer, and 
E. G. Kennedy, vocational adviser, Veterans’ 
Administration, Kansas City (Mo.); C. M. Mil- 
ler, director, State Board for Vocational Edu- 
eation, and W. T. Markham, also of the board, 
Topeka; and Samuel Wilson, Topeka Chamber 
of Commerce. The university administrator of 
the project is Leonard H. Axe, professor of 
business law, who is chairman of a faculty ad- 
visory committee including: Laurence C. Wood- 
ruff, registrar; Frank T. Stockton, dean, School 
of Business; J. O. Jones, dean, School of Engi- 
neering; John H. Nelson, assistant dean, Grad- 
uate School; and Lowell R. Laudon, head, de- 
partment of geology. The advisory committee 
for the center itself, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Turney, comprises E. B. Stouffer, dean, 
Graduate School; John W. Twente, dean, School 
of Education; Gilbert Ulmer, assistant dean, 
College of Liberal Arts,- Dean Stockton, Dr. 
Woodruff, and Dr. Pepinsky. 


L. B. Lucky, associate professor of social 
science, Louisiana State University, has been 
appointed director of the newly created Bureau 
of Veterans’ Education and will serve as coun- 
selor to returning veterans and act as liaison 
officer between the Veterans’ Administration and 
the university. In addition, he has been named 
armed-service representative and will co-ordi- 
nate all academic work connected with the Army 
training programs. 


THE Reverend H. La Marr Ricg, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Albion (N. Y.), has 
been appointed director of religious activities, 
Keuka College (Keuka Park, N. Y.), and will 
assume his duties with the opening of the fall 
quarter in September. Mr. Rice will be respon- 
sible for the co-ordination of student religious 
activities and chapel services and will give 
courses in the department of Christian leader- 
ship. 
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Raupu M. Hixon, head of the plant-chemistry 
subsection, Experiment Station, Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Ames), 
has been appointed head of the department of 
chemistry in the college. 


GrorRGE ALLEN OpGeErRs, dean, Multnomah 
College (Portland, Ore.), has been appointed 
to the newly created professorship of humani- 
ties, Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore. Dean 
Odgers, who has served as president, Northwest 
Association of Junior Colleges, is at present a 
member of the Commission on Higher Schools 
of the Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools. 


Roy Dean Manarrey, associate professor of 
speech, Linfield College, was recently advanced 
to a full professorship; Lydia Emma Winkler 
was promoted to an associate professorship of 
history, and E. Avard Whitman, to an associate 
professorship of English. 


Tue following promotions are among those 
announced recently by the University of Con- 
necticut: Ruth Bosworth, secretarial studies; 
Dorothy Culp, government; Nelson Marshall 
and Lawrence Penner, zoology; Carl G. Nord- 
ling, mathematics; Stanley Seaver, agricultural 
economics; Paul Taylor, economies; and Vinton 
E. White, bacteriology, all from instructorships 
to assistant professorships; and James H. 
Healey, business administration, and Stephanie 
Letitia, physical education, from assistant in- 
structorships to instructorships. 


AMONG promotions recently reported by the 
University of California are the following: Ruth 
Okey, home economies; N. S. Buchanan, R. A. 
Brady, and Emily H. Huntington, economics; 
Adolph Pabst, geological sciences; C. H. Bell, 
German; P. A. Boodberg, oriental languages; 
and G. R. Potter, English, to professorships; 
Gordon Mackinney, food technology; Margaret 
P. O’Hagan, art; W. F. Libby, chemistry; W. 8S. 
Wellington, decorative art; J. S. Bain, eco- 
nomies; E. F. Meylan, French; J. E. Kesseli, 
geography; M. F. Bukofzer, music; R. N. San- 
ford and E. E. Ghiselli, psychology; and C. D. 
Cretien, public speaking, to associate professor- 
ships; and Fritz Lilge, education; Solomon 
Fishman, journalism; and Frantisek Wolf, to 
assistant professorships, all on the Berkeley 
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eampus. At Los Angeles: J. B. Ramsey and 
G. R. Robertson, chemistry; D. K. Bjork, his- 
tory; Carl Epling, botany; Hugh Miller, phi- 
losophy; and J. W. Ellis, physics, to professor- 
ships; Helen Chandler, art; J. C. Clendenin, 
business administration; C. D. Coryell and T. 
A. Geissman, chemistry; A. E. Taylor, mathe- 
matics, to associate professorships; Lucile 
Grunewald to associate supervisor of physical 
education for women; and Clara B. Humph- 
ries and Annita Delano, art; W. F. Brown 
and W. L. MeNaughton, business administra- 
tion; Stephen Enke, economies; R. E. Byrne, 
Jr., mathematics; Raymond Moreman, music; 
L. P. Delsasso, physies; M. L. de Lowther, 
Spanish and Italian; and Georgia P. Johnson, 
physical education for women, to assistant pro- 
fessorships. 


Wituiam T. Jackson, assistant professor of 
history, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor of history, University of Michigan, for 
the summer term. 


CHARLES R. Crakes, educational consultant, 
De Vry Corporation, Chicago, is giving a course, 
“Visual Teaching Aids in the Classroom,” at the 
School of Education, Northwesiern University, 
during the summer session. 


Purny H. Powers, head of the department of 
school administration, New York University, has 
been elected assistant to Elbert K. Fretwell, 
chief scout executive, Boy Scouts of America. 


Aaron J. BruMBAUGH, dean of students and 
professor of education, the University of Chi- 
cago, was elected vice-president of the American 
Council on Education at the meeting of the 
Executive Committee, June 23. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Council 
of the American Classical League the following 
officers were elected: B. L. Ullman, Kenan pro- 
fessor of Latin, the University of North Caro- 
lina, president; Wilbert L. Carr, Taylor pro- 
fessor of Latin language and literature, Colby 
College (Waterville, Me.), Richard M. Gum- 
mere, chairman, Committee on Admission, Har- 
vard University, Charles E. Little, emeritus pro- 
fessor of the teaching of classical languages, the 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.), and Anna P. MaeVay, Athens 
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(Ohio), vice-presidents; Clyde Pharr, professor 
of Latin and Greek, Vanderbilt University 
(Nashville), secretary-treasurer ; Lillian B. Law- 
ler, assistant professor of classics, Hunter Col- 
lege (New York City), editor, and Dorothy 
Park Latta, business manager, Classical Outlook. 


SAMUEL T. FarQquHar, manager, University of 
California Press (Berkeley), has been elected 
honorary vice-president, American Institute of 
Graphie Arts, an honor “conferred upon out- 
standing book designers.” 


Luoyp N. Morrisert, professor of education, 
University of California (Los Angeles), was 
named chief of the training-program section, 
Civilian Training Branch, Army Service Forces, 
April 29. Dr. Morrisett had served in the office 
of the chief during the months of February, 
March, and April. 


Wiiui1am A. WILKINSON, professor of edu- 
eation and head of the School of Education, 
University of Delaware, will retire at the close 
of the summer session after twenty-six years of 
service. 


SAMUEL NEwTON SPRING, dean, State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, re- 
tires today after twelve years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

Harry Fietpine Rew, professor emeritus of 
dynamic geology and geography, the Johns 
Hopkins University, died, June 18, at the age 
of eighty-five years. Dr. Reid had served as 
professor of mathematics (1886-89) and pro- 
fessor of physics (1889-1894), Case School of 
Applied Science (Cleveland); and _ lecturer 
(1894-96), associate professor of geology and 
physics (1901-11), and professor of dynamic 
geology and geography (1911-30), the Johns 
Hopkins University. 


THE REVEREND Rozsert QO. WILLIAMS, former 
president, Ohio Northern University (Ada), 
died, June 18, at the age of sixty years. Dr. 
Williams, who had held pastorates in Metho- 
dist churches (1911-18) in Connecticut, served 
as dean (1918-21), Dickinson Seminary (Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.); dean and professor of phi- 
losophy (1921-29), Albion (Mich.) College; 
and acting president (1929-30), Ohio Northern 
University. In 1930 he was named to the presi- 
dency. 
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Frazer Hoop, professor of psychology, Da- 
vidson (N. C.) College, died, June 19, at the age 
of sixty-nine years. Dr. Hood had served as 
professor of ethics and English literature 
(1902-03), Hanover (Ind.) College; acting pro- 
fessor of psychology (1903-04), University of 
Oklahoma; professor of psychology and head 
of the department of education (1913-18), 
Western Tennessee State Normal School; di- 
rector, psychological laboratory, and professor 
of psychology (1919-20), Northwestern Univer- 
sity; and professor of psychology (since 1920), 
Davidson College. 


HERBERT DANIEL WINTERS, professor emer- 
itus of history, Keuka College, died, June 22, at 
the age of seventy-three years. Dr. Winters had 
served as a teacher of Greek, French, and his- 
tory (1903-07), Cook Academy (Montour Falls, 
N. Y.); teacher of Greek and history (1907- 
21), Peddie School (Hightstown, N. J.); and 
teacher of history, Latin, and Greek (1921-23), 
and professor of history (1923-41), Keuka 
College. 


FREDERICK Henry HEIDBRINK, associate pro- 
fessor of English and assistant dean, College 
of Liberal Arts, Northwestern University, suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack, June 23, at the age 
of forty-eight years. Dr. Heidbrink had served 
the university as instructor in English (1918— 
22, 24-27), assistant professor (1927-31), as- 
sociate professor (since 1931), assistant dean, 
College of Liberal Arts, and director of the 
summer session, since 1943. 


ALEXANDER Kaun, professor of Slavic lan- 
guages and head of the department, Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley), succumbed to a 
heart attack, June 23. Dr. Kaun, who was fifty- 
five years old at the time of his death, entered 
the university upon his arrival from Russia in 
1917 as assistant in the department of Slavic 
languages. He became successively assistant 
professor, associate professor, professor, and 
head of the department. He was the author 
of a number of books, among them, “Maxim 
Gorky and His Russia” (1931) and “Soviet 
Poets and Poetry” (1944). 


CHRISTOPHER BusH COLEMAN, director, Indi- 
ana State Historical Bureau, succumbed to a 
heart attack, June 25, at the age of sixty-nine 
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years. Dr. Coleman, who had held the director- 
ship since 1924, had served as acting professor 
of history (1900-01), professor (1901-19), and 
vice-president (1912-19), Butler University (In- 
dianapolis) ; and head of the department of his- 
tory and political science (1920-24), Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa. 


Louisa ELizABETH GARDEN Mac Leop THORP, 
founder (1886) of the Los Angeles School of 
Art and Design, died, June 25, at the age of 
eighty years. Mrs. Thorp, who was born in 
London, was internationally known as an artist. 


Honors and Awards 


HeLEN McKinstry, president, Russell Sage 
College (Troy, N. Y.), was given the honorary 
degree, Doctor of Laws, by Skidmore College 
(Saratoga Springs, N. Y.), at the 33d annual 
commencement, May 21. The degree was con- 
ferred by Henry T. Moore, president. 


At the 91st commencement of Cornell Col- 
lege (Mount Vernon, Iowa), June 5, the fol- 
lowing persons received honorary degrees: Wil- 
liam Daniel Leahy, chief of staff to President 
Roosevelt, LL.D.; the Reverend Herman Hughes 
Dill, pastor of the First Methodist Church, 
Cedar Falls (Iowa), D.D.; and Henry Fletcher 
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Lewis, dean, Institute of Paper Chemistry, Law- 
rence College (Appleton, Wis.), D.Se. 


On June 5, Hastings (Nebr.) College con- 
ferred honorary degrees as follows: Edna Hill 
Young, director, Hill-Young School, University 
of Denver, and originator of the Moto-Kinaes- 
thetic Method of Speech Re-education, D.Ped., 
and C. Vin White, dean, School of Theology, 
University of Dubuque, D.D. 


MaJor GENERAL Rusu B. LINCOLN, was given 
the honorary degree, D.Se., at the commence- 
ment of Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts (Ames), June 9. Major General 
Lincoln, whose father, Brigadier General James 
Rush Lincoln, had been commandant of the stu- 
dent military unit at the college for forty years, 
had also served the college as professor of mili- 
tary science and tactics. 


Tue following persons received honorary de- 
grees at the commencement exercises of Antioch 
College (Yellow Springs, Ohio), June 18: Aus- 
tin MeDowell Patterson, chief specialist in chem- 
ical education, engineering, science, and manage- 
ment, U. S. Office of Education, D.Se.; Philip 
Curtis Nash, president, University of Toledo, 
LL.D.; and Homer Campbell Corry, a lawyer 
of Springfield (Ohio), LL.D. 


Shorter Papers... 





INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATION 


INTERNATIONAL inter-American good-fellow- 
ship can best be developed through an inter- 
national inter-American educational program. 
It is no reflection on the Latin-American na- 
tions to say that their educational programs 
are not equal to those of the United States, for 
they are far smaller nations and many are un- 
able to take on the responsibilities of financing 
an adequate educational system. Aware of this 
fact, the Germans have for years been sponsor- 
ing schools of the highest standards among these 
nations, and the results of their teachings are 
still manifest in many sympathies of the peoples. 
For the most part, such German schools have 
been abandoned or overnight have changed their 
names to “American” schools, usually without a 
change in personnel. 


With an integrated school system, interna- 
tional in scope, with branches in each of the 
several states, a whole inter-American psychol- 
ogy could be developed. I would visualize a 
Pan-American university, an institution with 
several branches, along with preparatory 
schools, all well equipped with libraries and — 
laboratories, completely integrated so that stu- 
dents could easily shift from one locality to 
another without loss of a unit of time or credit, 
thereby giving the opportunity of education 
through travel as well as a concurrent classroom 
education. I visualize such integrated with a 
university in the United States, enabling stu- 
dents from the latter country to move freely 
back and forth among the several institutions, 
obtaining a true inter-American viewpoint. 
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The financing of such an institution could be 
done partly through private endowment, partly 
through funds now spent by the Committee on 
Inter-American Affairs. The results would be 
far more permanent than so many of the pres- 
ent gestures of good-fellowship. As these na- 
tions are not affluent, tuition would have to be 
very nominal, and there should be many scholar- 
ships. Such a school could be operated eco- 
nomically in such a place as Guatemala City, 
where the climate is moderate, never as hot as 
Washington, D. C., or Chicago, never a real 
freeze, where few houses have even fireplaces 
for heating purposes, as the coldest is above 
50°. Here labor is very cheap, native foods 
exceedingly cheap (bananas 10 cents a hundred, 
oranges, 15 cents a hundred, at the plantation). 
Here there is Nature in all its manifestations: 
a natural place for zoology, botany, geology, 
mineralogy, and astronomy, while ethnology, 
sociology, anthropology, and even economics are 
daily experiences of the student, far more than 
in any other place I know of in the world. 
Equador, though on the equator, is high, so it, 
too, offers similar climatic advantages and would 
be an excellent location for such a branch school. 

The first continental universities of Europe 
were mobile, and later, when stationary, they 
permitted a freedom of transfer which had a 
wonderful value. We all recognize the educa- 
tional value of travel, but have always disasso- 
ciated it from formal education. We had the 
Omnibus University of Oklahoma, but that was 
limited to the States. Smith College has been 
foremost in recognizing the value of travel, for 
many years in prewar days certain major stu- 
dents, in their junior year, were permitted to 
spend that year in study in Germany, France, 
or Spain. But we need an inter-American uni- 
versity. Now is the time to build one. 

There are two inter-American colleges of agri- 
culture, one at Zamorona, Honduras, a protégé 
of the United Fruit Company, and the other 
at Turrialba, Costa Rica, a protégé of the Pan 
American Institute. These schools are limited 
to agriculture, and each has only a limited fac- 
ulty for its restricted fields. 

F. A. VaRRELMAN 

GUATEMALA, CENTRAL AMERICA 
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READING THE MOTION PICTURE 


DespPITE the difficulties of the moment restrict- 
ing new ventures in college education, Otterbein 
College in its division of language and literature 
is exploring the possibilities of a new college 
course in the contemporary motion picture which 
has the advantage of requiring no new or unat- 
tainable equipment or any additions to the 
teaching staff. A good liberal-arts college, at 
least in its division of language and literature, 
requires little more than the basic essentials sym- 
bolized by Mark Hopkins, the log, and the stu- 
dent. For Otterbein College’s course in “Read- 
ing the Motion Picture,” or for any college that 
would like to undertake such a course, all that 
is necessary is a teacher of literature to take 
Mark Hopkins’s place on the log, the college 
library to take the place of the log, and such 
students (coeds, preachers, or 4F’s) as are still 
in college. 

Since very few Americans have ever read a 
motion picture, this proposal is sufficiently novel 
to require some explanation. On first thought 
the possibilities in reading a motion picture 
would seem to be severely restricted by the in- 
adequacies of existing texts of film plays, such 
as the “Cutting Continuity on ‘The Informer.’ ” 
included by Dean Harlan Hatcher in “Modern 
British Dramas” (1941) as a technical document 
of the greatest interest and greatest difficulty, 
which he decided to leave unedited, declaring 
that the creative and devoted reader could make 
something out of the cutting continuity since it 
provided the “basic word-soul” of a great motion 
picture. But the average student, whatever may 
be true of the disciplined and devoted reader, 
finds Hatcher’s cutting continuity but dry bones, 
and if they can be fitted together, a mere skele- 
ton. For most motion pictures it is doubtful 
whether the small part of them already in words, 
the dialogue, is valuable enough to constitute the 
soul of the picture, and if the dialogue does take « 
on such importance in an occasional picture, 
how can he reach the basic soul without contact 
with its aesthetic body? The motion picture’s 
first appeal is to the senses, to the eye and ear, 
and its effects are secured through visual and 
aural projections of many things in addition to 
words: sounds, scenes and settings, actions, ges- 
tures, and characters. Words and dialogue, 
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whether seen or heard, are used sparingly and 
generally condensed and “synopsized.” 

Sensing the unspecialized reader’s need for a 
satisfactory reading text in place of the direc- 
tor’s or film editor’s technical continuity, John 
Gassner and Dudley Nichols have published 
reading texts for twenty-one recent motion pic- 
tures, for which they have been able to secure 
the chain of permissions necessary to permit 
their publication in “Twenty Best Film Plays” 
(1943). They promise a second volume of read- 
ing texts of other film plays to follow soon. 
Through concise and skillful writing they have 
succeeded in providing an adequate printed and 
verbal record of all the elements of the motion 
picture and made it possible for the ordinary 
literate American, either to recall in detail and 
examine minutely the work of cinema art which 
he has seen and heard in the motion picture 
theatre, or to experience it for the first time 
from reading a text which enables him to attend 
a private showing of the motion picture before 
his mind’s eye and his mind’s ear. Lillian Hell- 
man’s “The North Star” (1943), a “master 
seript” omitting the fancier camera technicali- 
ties, is an independent and able attempt to meet 
the reader’s needs which some readers may find 
even better than the Gassner-Nichols texts. 

This approach to the movies is educationally 
sound and is particularly attractive to college 
students and to college teachers, and perhaps 
gives the movies their best chance for admission 
to the college curriculum. Reading the motion 
picture should lead first to a fuller understand- 
ing of cinema art and an intelligent demand for 
its improvement, and second to experience in a 
new kind of reading which should soon compete 
with other kinds of writing for the reader’s 
favor as he compares the advantages he finds in 
reading film plays with the satisfaction he has 
secured in reading novels, biographies, poems, 
or serious prose. 

College professors who are old hands at com- 
paring Shakespeare’s sources with his plays may 
find, and their students surely will find, that it 
is profitable to weigh the relative merits of read- 
ing “The Grapes of Wrath” as a novel by John 
Steinbeck or as a film play by Nunnally John- 
son, or to estimate the relative advantages of a 
reader’s choosing the novel or the film play 
when he wishes to read “The Good Earth,” 
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“How Green Was My Valley,” “Mrs. Miniver,” 
“Rebecca,” or, if he dares to risk damnation, 
even “Wuthering Heights.” Those readers who 
wish to estimate the comparative worth of read- 
ing a film play or one of its competitors in biog- 
raphy or serious prose have a chance in “The 
Life of Emile Zola,” “Juarez,” “Yellow Jack,” 
and “The Fight for Life.” 

The reader of film plays should sometimes be 
encouraged to abandon his reader’s point of 
view and assume the point of view of a writer 
of a film play, trying to transform and “trans- 
late” his source so that he may take full advan- 
tage of the effects that are possible in the new 
medium of the motion picture. One interesting 
example of original composition for the movies 
is provided in Dudley Nichols’s and Jean 
Renoir’s “This Land Is Mine.” The editors also 
reprint Pare Lorentz’s “Music: Instructions for 
‘The Fight for Life,’” with his statement that 
he directed the picture to unwritten music. 
These written instructions for the composer 
enabled Louis Gruenberg to compose the music 
and Pare Lorentz found that Gruenberg’s music 
took its proper place in the visual and aural 
composition of the finished documentary and 
symphonic film, “The Fight for Life.” 

An attempt should be made in American col- 
leges in the postwar period to bring the edu- 
cated American mind into contact for the first 
time with the best that Hollywood provides. If 
Betty Coed and Joe College (when he returns 
to the campus) take to reading film plays, much 
that is good may come to college education and 
to the movies from the experiment. The most — 
universal and influential popular art of our cen- 
tury is an American art and deserves something 
better from American education than highbrow 
scorn and neglect, crude exploitation, or pre- 
sumptuous censorship. American college teach- 
ers, sitting on whatever substitute for Mark 
Hopkins’s log their college provides, can readily 
discover whether their students, long accustomed 
to looking and listening in the movie theatre, 
find it pleasant and profitable to read the motion 
picture. At Otterbein College we have discov- 
ered that he who looks and listens may some- 
times read and think. 

PavuL BunyAN ANDERSON 

OTTERBEIN COLLEGE, 

WESTERVILLE, OHIO 
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WORKING CONFERENCE ON POSTWAR 
ADULT-EDUCATION PROBLEMS, 
MAY 17-18 

THE Executive Council of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education conducted a Work- 
ing Conference in New York City, May 17-18, 
on postwar adult-education problems. Howard 
Y. McClusky, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy, University of Michigan, called for some 
planning now to anticipate the needs of young 
people in the postwar world. “Our great prob- 
lem prior to Pearl Harbor was the older youth, 
and there is no reason under heaven why the 
same group will not flood the market again, so 
that we will have another ‘lost generation’ of 
wandering tramps. . . .Youth will be outcom- 
peted by their elder brothers who will return 
after the war with prior claims for jobs.” Plan- 
ning to meet this problem, which would be most 
crucial at the local level, could be best encom- 
passed, he said, within the framework of gen- 
uinely representative community councils. 

Reporting on the New York State plan for 
postwar education, George D. Stoddard, com- 
missioner of education, said that, if present 
postwar plans proved inadequate, the state was 
prepared to put into reverse its preinduction 
and war-industries training programs, which 
could take care of approximately 1,000,000 vet- 
erans and displaced war workers over a period 
of five or six years. 

I. L. Kandel, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, in an address 
on international intellectual co-operation, criti- 
cized recent proposals of the American Associa- 
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tion for an International Education Office as 
being overly elaborate and advocated the estab- 
lishment of a modest international-education 
office modeled after the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Characterizing the growing popular demand 
for definitions of issues after the peace as “the 
healthiest possible sign of the state of American 
morale during the war,” Morse A. Cartwright, 
director of the association, in his annual report, 
warned that we must now set ourselves to the 
task of making the principles of democracy 
work, both at home and abroad. 

Austin H. MacCormick, executive director, 
the Osborne Association, in his presidential ad- 
dress, stated that “we have not yet earned the 
right, as a nation, to teach any other nation 
anything. We have the right, the privilege, and 
the duty to share our educational resources with 
others, but only as colearners with them, not 
as teachers.” 

Among the other speakers were Mark Starr, 
educational director, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union; Edgar J. Fisher, assist- 
ant director, Institute of International Educa- 
tion; Jean Hunter Morrison, acting director, 
Canadian Adult Education Association; Alex- 
ander G. Ruthven, president, University of 
Michigan; Harry W. Chase, chancellor, New 
York University; and James Truslow Adams, 
historian. 

The list of officers elected at the meeting was 
reported in ScHoon aNnD Society, June 17. 
James E. Russell, dean emeritus, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was re-elected honor- 
ary chairman. 





GEOGRAPHY FOR THE AIR AGE 
Our Global World—A Brief Geography for the 
Air Age. By Grace CoyLE Hankins. iv +89 
pp. Gregg Publishing Company. 1944. 
$1.32. 

Livine in the air age has brought nations 
nearer to each other and has made it imperative 
that the out-of-school as well as the in-school 
population understand how and why other 
people live and think as they do. Global geogra- 
phy, therefore, encompasses such factors as 





man’s attempt to control the natural resources 
of his own lands, to obtain raw materials for 
sustenance and manufacture, to develop markets 
for his products, and to obtain easy access to 
the world trade routes over which his products 
must travel. These are the peacetime elements 
of geography which cause certain nations to 
bring about temporary world chaos in order to 
improve their own situation with relation to one 
or more of the above factors. 

Grace Coyle Hankins has succeeded in blend- 
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ing these elements into a geography for the air 
age with such artistry, scholarship, and lucidity 
that its use will be suited to varied groups. 
Though apparently written as a challenge to 
secondary-school students, the book will have 
genuine appeal for college students in civilian 
and military classes and for any other thinking 
adult. 

It is difficult to isolate any one phase of the 
book for especial recommendation because the 
reading content, photographs, maps, diagrams, 
and charts fit into a well-balanced and unified 
whole. The format makes it far more readable 
and engaging to the eye than the usual textbook 
because the author has been skillful in selecting 
timely and forceful photographs from other 
current publications and sources. The charts, 
maps, graphs, and cross-section drawings are 
so well chosen, clear cut, and judiciously in- 
serted that instead of deferring them for later 
perusal the reader is impelled to study them as 
he progresses with the printed content. 

Abstract factors such as map projections, 
wind patterns, climatic regions, air drainage, 
rainfall, weather forecasting, and ocean currents 
are frequently termed “difficult to teach.” The 
author has presented these topics in a relatively 
non-technical manner so that they explain the 
geography of war and peace with clarity and 
cogency. It was sagacious to use Herbert 
Gehr’s “Life Photos” to illustrate the derivation 
of mereator, conic, and azimuthal equidistant 
types of map projections. Such photographs 
of elementary cartography should have found 
their way into textbooks long ago. 

The book offers further challenge to the 
reader by including a timely reading list of in- 
formational and fictional material concerning 
each of the elements of global geography— 
topography, natural regions, climate and 
weather, natural resources, population, and eco- 
nomic development. These lists are grouped in 
the back of the book with two other gratifying 
features—tables of statistical data and quiz 
questions for each section. These latter consti- 
tute an excellent summarization of global geog- 
raphy. 

The reviewer would like to cite the following 
diagrams of the western Pacific Ocean as perti- 
nent to the times: (1) a lithographic cross-sec- 
tion of the ocean showing islands, atolls, and 
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reefs (p. 26); (2) a realistic chart showing the 
rainy- and freezing-season dates (p. 46); (3) a 
chart of a submarine’s dilemma in the “deeps” 


of the Pacifie (p. 25). 
Mary I. Coe 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
BowLina GREEN 


Burton, H. M. The Education of the Countryman 

(International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction). Pp. xi+251. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. $3.50. 
This history of rural education in England during 
the past sixty years, together with an objective ac- 
count of the village school, its buildings, teachers, 
managers, parents, and children, will be welcomed 
articularly by the sociologist, as well as by the 
nformed layman who is concerned with today’s vital 
problems of education throughout the world. 





Burton, WituiaM H. The Guidance of Learning 
Actwities—A Summary of the Principles of 
Teaching as Based upon the Principles of Learn- 
ing. Pp. xiv+601. D. Appleton-Century. 1944. 


$3.75. 

In 22 chapters the writer discusses ‘The Principles 
of Learning,” “The Organization of Functional (Ex- 
perience) Units and of Subject-Matter Units,” “The 
pss iy rage = of Assign-Study-Recite Procedures,” 
and “The Improvement of Techniques Common to 
Both Organizations.” 
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DANIEL, J. McT. Excellent Teachers—Their 
Qualities and Qualifications. Pp. xiv+308. A 
Report published by the Steering Committee of 
the Investigation of Educational Qualifications 
of Teachers in South Carolina, 106 Education 
Building, University of South Carolina. 1944. 
One of four volumes of the Report, this work deals 
with replies of superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, teachers, patrons, and pupils to the request 
(a) that they name the most excellent public-school 
teacher within their a of the past fifteen 
years and (b) that each list the reasons why each 
considers the named teacher the most excellent. 
Moreover, included is a follow-up study of the teach- 
ers named with certain recommendations for the 
selection of teachers, which appear logically to fol- 
low the reasons. 
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Dent, H. C. Education in Transition—A Socio- 
logical Study of the Impact of War on English 
Education, 1939-1943 (International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction). . xXi+ 
244, Oxford University Press. 1944. $3.00. 
A penetrating analysis of education during the dy- 
namic period of the first three years of World War 
II. The deterioration and subsequent recuperation 
of educational institutions that took place in that 
brief space of time are analyzed. In light of the 
findings of the recent London conference on Post- 
war Education and Reconstruction, this work is of 
particular significance. 


GREENLEAF, WALTER J. Teachers Are Needed. 
Pp. 25. Vocational Division Leaflet No. 14, 
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Polish Facts and Figures, No. 5. Pp. 40. TIllus- 


U. 8. Office of Education, Washington 25: 


Manual for Social Science 102. 


Government Printing Office. 1944. 10¢. 


JOHNSON, CaRL L. Professor Longfellow of Har- 
vard (Studies in Literature and Philology No. 
5). Pp. xii+112. Illustrated. University of 
Oregon Press. 1944. $1.00. 

The greater part of this account of Longfellow as 
Smith professor consists of personal letters or official 
documents. They bear upon incidents and events 
both in the life of Longfellow and in the history of 
Harvard. 

& 

Section I: ‘‘In- 
troduction and Political Developments, 1815- 
1914.’ Pp. 59. IL: ‘*The Industrial Revolu- 
tion and Industrial Capitalism.’’ Pp. 32. III: 
‘*Thought, Science and Religion.’’ Pp. 26. 
IV: ‘*Social Philosophies.’’ Pp. 30. V: 
‘*Capitalistic Society between the Two World 


Wars.’’ Pp. 29. VI: ‘‘Fascism and National 
Socialism.’’ Pp. 43. VII: ‘‘Communist Rus- 
sia.’’ Pp, 18. VIII: ‘‘Great Britain, France, 


and the United States between the Two World 
Wars.’’ Pp. 22, IX: ‘‘The Challenge of 
Modern Society to Traditional Christianity.’’ 
Pp. 10. X: ‘*The Problem of World Order.’’ 
Pp. 9. Prepared by members of the division of 
social sciences, Elmira (N. Y.) College. 1944. 


SLADEN, FRANK J. (editor). 


Steel Fights for the Nation. 




















For twenty-five years many colleges and uni- 
versities have pooled the funding of retire- 
ment benefits through TIAA. Today we pay 
tribute— 
To the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
vision of whose officers, backed by 
gifts of more than $8,000,000, made 
TIAA what it is; 
To trustees and administrative officers 
of more than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities who have strengthened their 
institutions in many ways by bringing 
them to participate in this pool and 
thus made them far more valuable to 
their students; 
To college staff members whose thrift 
thus encouraged protects their fami- 
lies during working years and them- 
selves in their old age. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 


ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
Twenty-five Years Old 522 Fifth Avenue 
$150,000,000 Assets New York 18, N. ¥. 


35,000 Members in 900 Institutions of 
Higher Education 

















trated. Polish Government Center, 745 Fifth 
Ave., New York 22. 1944. 10¢. 

Seeks to acquaint the American public with Polish 
political and social problems and to give a true pres- 
entation of the struggle that the Polish nation has 
carried on for its integrity and independence since 
September 1, 1939. 
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Psychiatry and the 
War—A Survey of the Significance of Psychiatry 
and Its Relation to Disturbances in Human Be- 
havior to Help Provide for the Present War 
Effort and for Post War Needs. Pp. xxii + 505. 
Charles C. Thomas, 220 East Monroe St., Spring- 
field, Tl. 1943. $5.00. 

A complete perspective of psychiatry derived from 
the experience and thought of leaders of the profes- 
sion in the United States and Canada who partici- 
pated in a Conference on Psychiatry held at Ann 
Arbor, October 22—24, 1942, at the invitation of the 
University of Michigan and McGregor Fund. 


Unpaged. _ Iilus- 
trated. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place, NW, Washington 6. 1944. 
15¢; quantity rates. 

This pamphlet is a digest of the Brief submitted by 
the United Steelworkers of America to the National 
War Labor Board, in March, 1944. It presents the 
case of the steelworkers versus the steel corporations. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
OF 1941-1943 


Constance M. Winchell 


Columbia University’s reference librarian 
lists and describes about 750 important ref- 
erence works, in all fields, published during 
the past three years. 


There is notable emphasis on scientific and 
technical works, dictionaries, directories, ete. 
in special subject fields, dictionaries in some 
17 foreign languages including Chinese and 
Japanese, Latin American materials and 
books related to the various branches of the 
armed services. Literature, the arts, and 
biographical material are, of course, not 
neglected. Thoroughly indexed. 


Published June 15. Heavy paper, $1.50 
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